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Document No. 101, dated August 1, 1921, issued by the 
College Entrance Examination Board, contains the following 
statement of prescribed reading in Latin: 


Prescribed Reading. Candidates will be examined also 
upon the following prescribed reading: 


In 1920, 1921, and 1922. Cicero, the third oration 
against Catiline and the orations for Archias and Mar- 


cellus; Virgil, Aeneid, II, Ill, and VI. 


In 1923, 1924, and 1925. Cicero, the fourth oration 
against Catiline and the oration for the Manilian Law; 
Virgil, Aeneid, | and IV; Ovid, Metamorphoses, Book III, 
|1—137 (Cadmus); IV, 55—166 (Pyramus and Thisbe), 
and 663—764 (Perseus and Andromeda); VI, 165—312 
(Niobe); VIII, 183—235 (Daedalus and Icarus); X, 
|1—77 (Orpheus and Eurydice); XI, 85—145 (Midas). 


Accompanying the different passages will be questions 
on subject matter, literary and historical allusions, and 
prosody. Every paper in which passages from the pre 
scribed reading are set for translations will contain one 
or more passages for translation at sight; and candidates 
must deal satisfactorily with both these parts of the paper, 
or they will not be given credit for either part. 


Our edition of OvID contains all of these selections com- 
plete. It has a splendid introduction, ample notes and vocabu- 
lary, and there is a brief, but clear and complete, treatment of 
scansion. leferences are to the latest edition of all standard 
[Latin grammars. An abundance of material for sight trans- 
lation is supplied. The illustrations are novel and attractive. 
We shall be glad to quote prices if you are interested. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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THE GENERAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
GRADING AND PROMOTION IN 
RELATION TO INTELLIGENCE 
TESTING! 
THIS is an argument, not a scientific con 
I do not apologize for it on that 
think better 


tribution. 
for | 
to 


score, some of us had 


continue argue. Argument stimulates 
those who do the genuinely scientific work 
by which arguments are settled. Besides 
f we were all to abandon speculation and 
facts, settle 


nd thus make conventions 


to we might our 


‘ + 
ret 


down 
ssues Too soon a 
nsipid! If the suggestion of such a con- 
tingeney seems flippant, let me hasten to 


vdd a 
thinking : 


serious defense for speculative 


it is the only way to deal with 
Determination 
When 


e know the facts we still have to ask our 


ultimate questions of aim. 


if facets does not determine aims. 
selves what we are going to do about them. 
There are some facts that can be changed. 

nd there are more chances to change the 
‘ts of education than there are to change 


the facts In certain other fields of selentific 


effort In education it 1 never out of 
lace to argue about aims. I admit that 
the argument should be earried on in the 


ht of all the faets we ean get. 


Kar be it from me, ladies and gentlemen. 
0 @ast any aspersions on science We need 


ore serence, We need more exact science. 
We need more mathematically exact sci 
ence. | hold it against my teachers 01 


nathematies that I am not now as capable 


Paper read before the National Society for 
the Study of Education, February 28, 1922, Chi 
igo Meeting, Department of Superintendence, 
N. | A. 
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of statistical work as I could have been if | 
had been given a glimpse of the meaning 
ot 


mathematics | 


and application mathematical pro 
What 
formal and empty. 
it but I did 


dropped it when it had landed m« 


cedure. vot was 
I did well enough in 


and | 
eol 


not see its importance 
in 
lege. The teachers of mathematics owe a 
vreat duty to the developn ent of the social 
and biological sciences and they have only 
just begun to recognize their opportunity 
Statistical methods in all their complexity 
are to be a mighty 
truth 


from the darkness which now covers 


weapon in wresting 


about human nature and society 


it and 


that weapon must be put into the hands of 


thousands, not into the hands of the few 


The brief 


s based may properly be summarized here 


Oll which this address 


paper 


Although it is the general assumption ot 
this meeting that the eurrent Yearbook ha 
been read by all who are present | dou 

that assumption wholly justified. The 
positions [ took in my contrioution to 
Yearbook are as follows 

1) Jt may be granted that if inte 
wence distinguish vith reaso bile 

/ between hildrei 0 superior inte | 
ectual abil ty and their dulle companion 

Professor Colvin, Dr. Rugg and others 
have already emphasized some of the lir 
itations of mental tests. They Oo not 


neasure elements of character and persor 


ality which are of great moment in dete: 
nining the suecess and the ss | useful 
ness of the individual. But they do 


school. 


ineasure his ability to learn in 


neasure this ability in its present amounts 


and they rive us some cvround ior pre 
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dieting what it 1s going to be: ‘Some 
eround | say; and I shall come back to 
this qualified statement in a moment. The 
point to emphasize here is this: if the test 
ing has been properly done, and if the 
results are interpreted with due caution 


+ 


we know what to expect of the child ar 
what to require. We shall not hound hin 
for laziness when he is fundamentally 
incapable of great or rapid achievement, 
nor accept poor work when he is capable 
of much better work. There is still a prop 
lem of adjustment in any puzzling case 
but we know something about one factor 
ability to learn—which we knew little 
about before. The precautions to be ob 
served have already been set forth in the 
Yearbook and in previous addresses. They 
are many, and of the utmost importance. 
To take an I. Q. as a finality is not only 
naive; it may be eriminally unjust. Yet 
to know a child’s I. Q. is to know some 
thing of very great value in dealing with 
him, and it may lead to that total unde: 
standing of his case which is the only pos 
sible basis for doing him full justice. 

We have in the results of mental tests, 
{ said above, ‘‘some ground’’ for predict 
ing what the learning ability of a child is 
going to be. 

In my elaboration of this statement | am 
relying entirely on faets and principles 
which I have learned from my colleague, 
Vrofessor Walter F. 


not, however, hold him responsible for 


Dearborn. I must 


what follows, since I may be misinterpret- 
ing what he has said. I risk the succeed- 
ing comments because I have faith in my 
colleague's insight, and because his con 
tentions seem so inherently sound. Take 
my remarks, if you please, for what they 
are worth under the circumstances. 

It is perhaps unlikely that many chil- 
dren who test below the average at 7. 8 or 
9 vears of age will rise above the average 


at 11, 12, 13, or subsequent ages. I[t may 


be somewhat more likely that children y 
test above the average in the earlier yea: 
will later drop below it; but such cas 
will not be common. We can not be su 
We have not 


measured sufficient numbers of the sa 


nowerver, nanny given case. 


hildren year after year for a sufficie 
veriod to know precisely what variatio: 
of individual development may and d 
eceur. Partieularly, we have not mea 
ired mental development and physical 

elopment together. We can not be su: 
f the effect of physiological maturity o 
mental power, especially if a child duri 
the early years has been ‘‘hot-housed’’ | 


over-ambitious parents, or equally if 


child has been kept out of school or held 


back because of ill health or other causes 


Our conclusions as to the persistence of 


the factor of ability to learn are based i 
the main on averages from tests of diffe 
ent children at different age levels. A 


wes may be maintained by the shifting 


ndividuals. We must supplement om 


present data DV results vained from 
testing of the same children before we e 
ise our tests prognostically. Nor will pre 
diction be wholly safe at any stage unles 


we combine data from mental tests w 


data as to physical and physiologiea 
velopment and with such data as we 
vet on the ‘‘dynamie traits’’ of echaract: 
and personality. 

For all this, it remains true that 


f intelligence give us a new and valuab! 


means of distinguishing between different 


groups of children on the basis of the 
fundamental power to profit by instru 
tion. 

Z it may also be granted that se 
gation of gifted children is to their a 
vantage by reason of the fact that the 
can be taught more effectively in a ho 
geneous group. Professor Whipple | 
done more than any one else to establ 


the truth of this contention, and his wo 
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has been so generally confirmed by experi 
that called 
There is enough variety in 


ence it ean hardly longer be 
into question. 
1 class of bright children to give spice to 
their school life, and that is true also of 
elasses for normal children or for dull chil- 
dren. Methods can be suited to the powers 
of the group, and no child need be bored, 


child 
indifferent be- 


or puzzled, or discouraged. No 
learns to be idle, lazy, or 
eause he is forced to listen to drill which 
The teacher 
The 
duller pupils get what they need without 
the 


he does not himself require. 
ean be more than a mere drill master. 
distraction, brighter pupils without 
dawdling. 

(3) It may also be granted that such 
segregation does not necessarily result in 
bright children beyond 
powers of accomplish- 
children for 
school 


‘*opushing’’ the 
their 


ment. 


permanent 
selected 
the 
children to 
basis, we ran the risk of 


When we 


‘*honor’’ sections on basis of 
allowed 
grades on that 
getting certain children out of their depth 


because they were merely docile, imitative 


marks, or 


**skip’’ 


youngsters who were not really capable of 
working at the rate of their companions of 
genuinely high ability. By the use of the 
tests we are much less likely to include in 
a class of brighter children those who can 
It will still happen, but 
We must watch the children 
and continue to test them. We must not 
expect all who are put into a brighter 
group to remain in it permanently. But 
we need not fear that we shall over-burden 
their minds or break down their health if 


not do the work. 
not so often. 


we give them more work than their duller 
companions and less drill, 
tunity to think for themselves and less 
minute explanation and prescription. 

(4) The argument against such segre- 


more oppor- 


gation on the ground of ‘‘democracy’’ may 
‘*Democracy’’ will be main- 
tained on the playground and in the social 


be dismissed. 
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activities of the school. The brighter chil 
dren need not be told that they are gifted 
nor the others that they are not gifted. To 
teach bright children together is not to 
separate them from their companions w] 
are of lower intellectual endowment. 

(5) But there ts nothing in al 


roves the advisability of advancin j oilted 
I | 


this whic 


children more rapidly through the grades 
The 


gifted children suecessfully in a large sys 


fact is that if we are to deal with 
tem of schools we must adopt a general 
policy for the classes into which they are 
grouped and there is a tendency to make 


rapid advancement the only aim of such 


classes. Where that is the case all th 
dangers I have been ‘‘dismissing’’ come 
back again. Even with intelligence tests 


as a basis for selection, rapid advancement 
means that some children will be put into 
classes for the gifted who ought not to be 
in such classes. The factor of physiolog 
ical maturity will be left out of account 
Factors of character and personality will 
be left Such 
will do less harm if a child can go into a 


out of account. omissions 
gifted group in the same grade and then, 
if it appears desirable, rejoin the normal 
group without having been forced ahead to 
his confusion and discouragement; or if a 
child in the normal group or even in the 
dull group the 
brighter group without having to make up 
But if the brighter 
and simply cov 


ean be transferred to 
work in the essentials. 


group is ‘‘speeding up’”’ 


ering the same work in less time, then 
there is bound to be some forcing, there 


is no great relief from drill, there is a gen 
uine breaking of social ties and the norma 
groupings of playground and neighbor 
hood. 

(6) Rapid advancement may be just 
fiable for individuals, but it is question 
able as an administrative policy. Some 
children are well-grown, socially mature, 


and of high intellectual endowment. Their 
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|. Q.’s are high. Their school accomplish- 
ment measures up to their intelligence 
viving them high A- Q.’s also. They ought 
to be put with children of their own mental 
age. But if, as a general policy, ‘‘rapid 
advancement’ classes are started in a 
school system, there will be pressure from 
all sides to get children into them and the 
dangers of precocity, over-emphasis on 
‘*mere’’ learning, and the breaking up of 
‘‘democratic’’ groupings can not be 
avoided. 

If we want to save time in education, let 
us save it for all children, not for the few 
by getting them out of touch with the 
many. Or let us curtail the higher stages 
of education rather than the lower; for in 
the higher stages (senior high school and 
beyond) there is less danger of physiolog 
ical and nervous disturbance and we have 
in any case a more homogeneous intellec- 
tual group. Schooling need wait no longer 
on the processes of growth. There is less 
danger of making peculiar, crochety, ab- 
normal men and women by getting the 
older pupils to cover the ground in shorter 
time than there is of making lonely, selfish, 
and precocious youngsters by pushing 
them ahead through the grades. 

What is the aim of our effort to deal 
with gifted children individually? Is it 
to reward their brillianee by prizes, to put 
them into the position of being ‘‘ marked 
men’’ because of the contrast between 
their youthfulness and the maturity of 
their classmates in high school and col 
lege, or to get them out into the world the 
sooner so that they may earn money more 
quickly and hence, in a lifetime, more 
money? Or are we trying to use their 
greater powers for a richer understanding 
of life, a fuller sympathy, an enlarged 
capacity for service’? The aim of grading, 
! maintain, should be to enable us to make 
the most of each child among his fellows, 
for an ultimate good that is common to 
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them all. If that is a sound conception, 
we should segregate gifted children to 
deepen and enrich their lives, not to push 
them forward. We should leave normal 
groupings, based on the more permanent 
factors of physiological and social matur 
ity, undisturbed, grouping our children, 
for purposes of instruction only, into 
classes for the gifted, the normal and the 
slow. 

In our anxiety to individualize we must 
not forget the fundamental needs that are 
common. The feebleminded should be 
taught in separate institutions. but those 
who ean do the regular school work at all, 
and be required to meet the obligations ot 
normal living, should have the funda 
mentals of preparation for such living 
They may be ‘‘dull’’ or ‘‘slow,’’ but we 
cannot assume that they are incapable of 
citizenship. We must do our best to pre 
pare them for it. And we ought not to 
‘*individualize’’ our work for their bright 
er brothers and sisters to the extent ol 
getting them out of contact and out ol 
sympathy with the mass of their fellows. 
There is something fundamental in the 
idea of **all the children of all the people.’ 

Here I risk an unjustifiable digression, 
although the theme of it is pertinent. My) 
faith in the Sterling-Towner bill is 
unshaken by the doubts which were so 
well stated on this platform last night by 
my colleague, Professor Inglis, and by my 
friend, Dr. Capen. I see in that measure 
the greatest hope for immediate and abid 
ing stimulation to a national effort in edu 
eation such as we have never had before. 
That stimulation will have its effect in 
increased education for all children, rich 
and poor, gifted and average and dull 
This is not the place to argue the matter 
[ ean only confess my faith in the bill as 
a step toward the fulfillment of the pledge 
of democracy —a fair start in life for ever) 


child. 


FRB G0 oe 





To return to my main theme 
The practical question remains: What 


‘an be done for ‘‘enrichment’’? Can we 


really ‘‘enrich,’’ considering the diffiecul- 


ties of school administration generally? 
Well, Detroit is trying it, and apparently 
with sueeess. Perhaps Dr. Berry will tell 
vou in detail what ‘‘enrichment’’ means 
in that city. 

I admit that the problem may be diffi- 
cult. In Providence, Rhode Island, where 
Dr. Richard DPD. Allen has done some nota 
ble work in the application of intelligence 
tests for the classification of pupils, a cer- 
tain restricted measure of rapid advance- 
ment is permitted because it is hard to get 
enough teachers who are prepared to han- 
dle an ‘‘enriched’’ curriculum. Dr. Allen 
uses a ‘*‘ pedagogical age’’ that is approxi- 
mately the mean between chronological 
age and mental age: that ts, e. g., if a child 
of ten has a mental age of twelve, being 
mentally two years ahead of his compan- 
ions by birth, Dr. Allen recommends one 
vear of advancement in school, by means 
of a rapid advancement elass. He urges 
in support of this policy the argument 
that it prevents bright children from drop- 
ping out of school for economic reasons. 
If a poor child reaches the ecompulsory- 
school-age limit of 14 with four years of 
high school to look forward to, his parents 
may conclude that they can not afford to 
send him- If he is advanced a vear or two, 
reaching high school at 12 or 13, he has 
but two or three vears to go to graduation, 
and by earning something as he goes, he 
can press through to his diploma. The 
city saves $75 a vear, the parents $500 a 
vear. 

In the high school, rapid advancement 
is not attempted, but the segregation of 
the brighter pupils has had notable results. 
Each ease is followed closely and there is 
more interest on the part of teachers and 
pupils alike. The side lights thrown on 
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teaching and especially on marking, are 
illuminating and sometimes amusing. 
When pupils of low mentality get as many 
A’s in a subject as do pupils of high men 
tality, there is some ground for inquiry 
into standards. 

I freely admit that the problem is aid 
ministrative in the end, and complicated. 
But I maintain that we ought not to con- 
sider rapid advancement the only possi- 
bility. To do so argues poverty of re 
sources and ingenuity. Are we incapable 
of developing projects for the gifted 
What about dramatics, music, drawing, 
more play, out-of-school activities, extend- 
ed reading, foreign languages, reorganized 
Because children are gifted 


» 


mathematics 
shall we give them the old meagre fare 
and ask them to eat it the faster? ‘‘The 
hungry sheep look up and are not fed.’ 
Better rapid advancement than dull hours 
such as many of us remember; but surely 
we ean devise something better than 
either. 
Henry W. HouMes 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


PLACEMENT AS THE CENTRAI 
FEATURE IN A VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE PROGRAM! 

Ir should be observed that the title of 
this address does not make the claim that 
placement +s the central feature of a voea 
tional guidance program but, rather, that 
it is proposed to discuss placement with 

this possibility in mind. 

Furthermore, the implication of the 
word ‘‘eentral’’ might be that placement 
is the central point out of which all other 
vocational guidance features will proceed, 
or it might be construed as meaning that 
placement is the major objective,—the end 
toward which all vocational guidance ac 

i Address at the meeting, National Vocational 


Guidance Association, Chicago, February, 1922 
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tivities are tending or, possibly, placement 
might be the central feature simply because 
of its location, in a general administrative 
plan, with regard to all other activities, so 
located, in faet, that it would be more or 
less involved in every other activity. 

| am not at all sure that placement is the 
central feature of a voeational guidance 
program in any of the three ways indicated 
but I that 


guidance system which entirely overlooks 


do believe any vocational 
placement, or which relegates placement to 
a relatively unimportant place in its ae 
tivities, is hkely to beeome a theoretical 
rather than a practical proposition. 

[It ought not to be necessary to remind 
this audience that placement does not mean 
mainly or primarily getting jobs for boys 
or girls. If there were no school place 
ment bureaus or employment offices of any 


kind, 


eventually get together and positions would 


employers and employees would 
be filled ultimately with, perhaps, quite as 
much satisfaction as is now experienced by 
both parties to the contract. To my mind, 
the placement work in a vocational guid 
ance system has a much larger and more 
important objective and it is this objective 
which I wish to discuss briefly. 

Some years ago, it was my pleasure to 
be the chairman of a committee on voca 
tional guidance, one of the committees of 
the N. E. A. Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Edueation. The report 
of this committee is probably known to 
most of you and I presume that, consider- 
ing the date of the report, it meets with 
your general approval. I am not so sure 
that the 
what is indeed the truth, that it is composed 


The 
and 


report itself makes quite clear 
of two separate and distinet parts. 
first part is an attempt to analyze 
evaluate the various types of vocational 
guidance in operation in one place or an- 
other, and the second is an attempt to out- 
line what the committee felt to be an ideal 
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the organization of voecationa 


While. as chairman of the eon 


plan for 
guidance. 
mittee, | was naturally interested in th 


whole report, my personal interest in th 


first part was much greater than in th 
last. In fact, while I subseribed to tf! 
whole report, | do not believe that t} 


somewhat ideal plan suggested is one whic! 
can be carried out for a long time to con 
This ideal plan has been refined still furthe 
by experts in the field and may be stat 


somewhat as follows: 


Voeational guidance involves (1) choos 
ing, (2) preparing for, (3) entering upo 
and (4) making progress in an oceupatio 


At all events, we have here four rath: 


distinct phases of vocational guidane 


each of which must bear some significant 


relation to the other three. Let us see what 
in faet, is their chronological order. 
What actually happens in the majority 
of cases is expressed more truly as follows 
The young person (1) enters upon, (2 
chooses, (3) prepares for, and (4) makes 
progress in an oeeupation. 
Most people take their 
without any genuine attempt to select that 
They know 


perfectly well that the position can be tried 


initial positio 


which is best worth while. 
for a time and given up on short notice 
After enteri 


upon some occupation, the youth actuall) 


is found unsatisfactory. 


begins to think seriously about choice and 
whether he changes two or three times 
whether he stays in the original positio 
he does, in fact, make a choice,—much mo 
definitely so than does the ordinary hig! 
school student who has taken a course 
occupations and who has been subjected 
all the advice of our best vocational co’ 
selors. 

After entering upon and choosing a pos 
tion of some sort, the youth then sets 
work in a more or less intelligent way ' 
get some adequate preparation for dou 
high grade work in the position and u!' 
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mately he achieves a greater or less degree 
of success in his chosen work. 

If it be admitted that the actual process 
s likely to remain the process to be fol 
lowed for years to come, then our practical 
program of vocational guidance must take 
cognizance of that fact. It must then fol 
low that there are excellent reasons for be- 
lieving that, while a more excellent method 
of choosing, preparing for and entering 
upon one’s life work is being developed, the 
work of placement will be the crucial and 
directive work in a vocational euidance 


us cliseuss, therefore, some 


of the ine able 


pros Let 
relationships between 
placement, choice and preparation. 

Let it be admitted, as stated above, that 
the mere finding of jobs for young people 
is of really no great importance to the par 
ticular young people or to the employers in 
question. But let us see what advantages 
may be gained by the school system that 
establishes a thorough going school place 
ment service. 

In the first place, a basis in actual and 
recorded facts about all of the young peo- 
ple leaving a public school system, either 
through graduation or drop out, is made 
available by a placement service for the 
first time in the history of our schools. For 
years, our high schools have been pointing 
with pride to their ever lengthening list of 
alumni but little or no attention has been 
given to the 85 per cent. or 90 per cent. of 
our school children who, under the most 
liberal estimate, do not graduate from our 
high schools. A thorough system of place- 
ment, I say, provides a means for collecting 
information with regard to these children. 

Let us assume now that a school system 
has set itself to work to supply all of its 
junior and senior high school students with 
accurate and pertinent information regard- 
ing occupational opportunities and that, in 
addition, 


through a system of personal 
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encouraged to 
and intelli- 
will 


For the purposes of 


counseling, each pupil is 
seleet, with all 


possible care 


venee, the occupation which he ulti 
mately make his own. 
discussion, let us assume that this work is 
that the 


is studied and 


done with great efficiency and 


whole seale of occupations 
that pupils see clearly that not more than 
five per cent. can find a life work in a pro 
that the 
counseling is done so well that the vast ma 
that 
their greatest success and happiness and 


will be 


industrial or 


fessional career. Let us assume 


jority of young people will realize 


usefulness achieved through the 


medium of commercial posi 


tions far removed from that supposedly 
almost vacant place, *‘the top.’’ Admitting 
that all of the above is done with greatest 
efficiency, what proof will the schools have 
that their work has been successful and 
satisfactory unless, through the medium of 
an employment service of their own or 
through the closest cooperation with an em 
ployment service of some other agency, 
they ean test the results as these young peo 
ple go on into their occupational life? 

consider the 


Again let us question of 


preparing for an oeeupation which, I pre 
sume, we may deseribe by the term voca- 
tional edueation. I have devoted many 
vears of my life to the development of voca 
tional education. I suppose I believe in it 
as profoundly as anyone can, and yet I 
know perfectly well that we have only the 
most casual proof that the work of voea 
tional education has been at all successful. 
Few school systems can even estimate the 
pereentage of pupils who actually ente: 
upon a given line of work after they have 
devoted from one to four years in the pub 
lic schools in a more or less intensive prepa 
ration for it. This is particularly true of 
the preparation for industrial positions. In 
the commercial field, a large proportion o! 


virls probably do follow stenography and 








1 ) iS an occupation, for a time at 
] ¢ ¢ lef 
s r having prepared for it school. 
ilthough even in this field thousands, we 
are told, never beeome stenovrapher In 
this connection, again I am inclined to feel 
that we shall never be whollv intelligent 
vith regard to the development of our vo 
cational edueation programs until, throug! 
placement, we have some aeceurate informa 
to ho ‘ Teet Ve ly ( OU’! peopl 
ha Lye p epared ny our s ( lled mm 
+ 1 
(il ii (¢ tr SCS 
I have frequently deseribed vocational 
culdanee as merely the establishment o 


more numerous and more vital points ot 


contact between the schools and the large 
social and eeconomie life whieh the schools 


With this conception of voea 


should serve. 
ial guidanee, it is clear that the study of 
the 


cupations may be earried on in the schools 


tio 


occupations and preparation for oe 
effectively without in the least attracting 
the interest of employers on whose coopera 
tion we must ultimately depend. In this 
placement may be preeminently ef 


Qn 


field, 
feetive, if carried on in the right way. 
the whole, we can not expect business men 
the 


publie 


to be more than mildly interested in 
publie schools or in any phase of 
school work unless they can be shown, quite 
specifically, how that work will benefit them 
in the conduct of their business. 

The in the work 


of vocational guidance and placement espe 


business man’s interest 


eially depends upon our ability to serve 
the emplovers effeetively and noticeably. 
You and I know that the schools are doing 
many, many things which make the lot of 
the employers of young people much easier 
hut the trouble is that employers do not 
know it, or feel it in any vital way. By 
persistent work through the school employ 
ment serviee, the favorable attention of the 
the 


the 


business men is invariably drawn to 
many excellent things being done by 


modern publie school system. 
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It IS worth while to cor side " briefly Oo) 
W hich of the three 


(preparation 


other question. 


Voca 


tional edueation ruidane 


ehnolee), or pl icement POSsSeSSeS the vreatl 


est dynamic foree which makes inevitablk 


some measure of the other? 
A study of 


opportunities would undoubt 


occupations and of voeationa 


edly lead to 
ereater development he field of 
reater Geveiopment in the field of voca 


tional edueation, if the studv dik 
as it 1s likely t 


But 


especially 
not emphasize too strongly 
do) the 


professional vocations. suel 


2 study does not tend to develop placement 
In fact, the tendeney of such study is t 
relieve the schools of all respousibility eve 
1 the choice, since the children must be s 
trained as to ‘‘choose for themselves.’’ A 
system of voeational education will not 


necessarily, induce either. Systems hay: 
been earried on for deeades without hintin 
at the study of vocational opportunities o: 
the establishment of placement offices o 
fou) 


machinery. In faet, where three or 


vocations are taught especially well i 
some particular school, it almost invariably 
leads away from the consideration of othe: 
occupations. 

A thorough going placement program o 
the other hand, must, of necessity, exercis 
considerable influence over the pupils 


the school system, first by calling attent! 


to the variety of occupations open to youns 
people in the community, and second b; 
showing the advantages to be gained by s: 
euring an adequate education or prepar: 
The 


almost in 


tion for these different occupations. 
led 


evitably, therefore, to establish a practical! 


school authorities will be 


study of occupations and practical methods 
of edueation for as many as possible of the 
voeations concerned, at least such prelim 
nary training as is desirable before on 
enters the occupations in question. 
Finally, if the above contentions are rea 
sonably true, it would seem that placement 
is or may be made the central feature_in 





ae 
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ance program, that it is a 


rom which to approach 


vrav in which to earrv on emplovment 


pervis , the fourt} feature of our eon 
OCa nal uldance program. 
My advice, therefore, to one propos to 
OT) 1] } Ss school System a play of 
nal guidance which will really fun 
t s to lay stress at the be nz on tl 
opment ol ip i lic Sc i001 emplo i , 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
VISITING TEACHER WORK TO BE EXTEND- 
ED THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 

T if Pubhe Edueat on Associat on ol New 
York City announces that through the co 
peration ol the Con monwe ilth Fur d tne a Oo 
ciation is about to extend visiting teacher work 
to other communities in the United States 


t? 


Extension of the plan made pos ible a part 


of the Commonwealth Fund study of preven 
on of delinquency and will involve financial 
assistance for three vears. 

During the present year ten visiting teachers 
will be placed in ten new communities, next 
vear ten more and the following vear anothe 
ten, according to the official announcement 

This work is under the general charge of a 
National Committee on Visiting Teachers affili 


ated with the Public Edueation Association and 


comprising the following membership: 

Howard W. Nudd, chairman, director, Publi 
Edueation Association, New York City. 

- Wi Ve 


ional Committee for Mental Hygiene, New York 


Anderson, assistant director, Na 


City. 

D H Beveris eum ntendent o Ss ools 

sey yg 1] I 

) ha, Nebraska 

Dr. M. L. Brittain, state superintendent 
schools, Atlanta, Georg 

Miss Emma G. Case, director of visiting teacl 
rs, Department of Education, Rochester, N 


perso! il \ 
election ot the 
Visiting teache 


46 


( \ 
\\ ams 
‘ ' 
| 
( 
K New 
) 
( ve 
4 ‘ 
ny \ ner 
» « ) i At i! . 
« presser t 
‘ iinue ol I 
el rf ye il type ol 
’ e 4 le inadjusted to 
‘ CO lite In 
‘ ‘ Thes« new 
‘ no 0 » « tabl ! 
) , ons, Du ilso Oo accumu 
i mn l \\ I] be ol 
> i nea I I wor? 
CO 
LuvuUra t vork, explana 
were sel 0 e superin 
iperintendent ol chool ol 


2,000 populat on or more east 


Ip] River From the many 
i te) live ] t of po hl con 
peen mace comp ng thos 
omise of sueccesstul demonstra 
| ilter Lu er inquir and 
o the comm e final 
fit en will be mace lhe first 
ilreac wt placed in 
’ VY | 


THE WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU IN 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


LABOR leade 


Workers’ Edue 


" ene ot ) f college . 
of trade umon leagues were 
eond nnua Col ence oL the 


ation Bureau, held at the New 


Schoo] 10 Re earch, New Yor! Cit . April ce 
and 23 Advance leps taker nee the inecep 


ion ol the movement and pla to enlarging 
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3 seopt ‘ ‘ ¢ Dp ‘ e ne 
The 0 e progre made | ne six 
teen = trac mon college throughou t 
countr Wi epo ed ) thre represe! itives 
at the opening meeting, at which Fannia M 
Cohn, vice-president of ie International La 
dies’ Garment Workers’ nion and its educa 
tional secretary, presided Miss Cohn. wi 
Abraham Epstein, orga ‘ the mo 
year ago and has been an active promote ne 
Samuel Gompers, president o he American 
Federation of Labor, poke ol! the “American 
Labor Movement and Labor Education.” \] 


; 


ert Mansbridge, of the Workers’ Edueational 


Asseciation of Great Britain, deseribed the 
English movement. Mi Rose Sehneiderman, 
vice president ot the VYomen’'s Trad Union 


League, discussed “Women Workers and Edu 
eation.”” Benjamin Schlessinger, president o 
the International Ladi Garment Workers’ 
Union, spoke on “Internationals and Labor 
Edueation.” 

The viewpoint of the historian and lecture: 
was given by Dr. Charles A. Beard, of the New 
School for Social Research, in an address o1 


‘The Role ot Labor in the Commonwealth. 


SCHOOLMEN’'S WEEK AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


OVER TWO THOUSAND county and city 100] 
superintendent secondary school principals, 
upervisors, and teachers n school and eol 
leges from Pennsylvania and nearby states 


attended the ninth annual “Schoolmen’s Week”’ 
of the University of Pennsylvania, held at 
Philadelphia April 20-22, under the auspices 
of the school of education of the university. 
Topics discussed included “Distribution of 
authority and responsibility between state, 
county and local officers”; “Intelligence tests 
and the year’s development in Pennsylvania”, 
“The next steps in Pennsylvania’s financial 
program”; “Rearrangement of school distriets 
in Pennsylvania”; “Improvement of teachers in 
service”; “Grouping of children by abilities 


and consequent changes in school procedure” 


“Tenure of teachers.” 
Resolutions urging the repeal of the system 


of tax assessment and endorsing the program 


of State Superintendent Thomas E. Finegan 





were adopted oy the conterence They read 
4 ) 
part as follows: 
s f taxation 1s felt re b 
‘ ‘ i ist I Olli than b A iS¢t of it 
oO ‘ it tie revision ¢ the il 
t ~ T sss i 
\\ ‘ ul orks of Dr. } 
ur \ ot omy] lishment hold out 
‘ +, + ; + ¥ > ¥ 
r e of ed on in Pen 
\\ ‘ ( ¢ tification t ti ce me it 
( ( yr, t rislatur nd Dr. Fineg 
n t enact nt of a comprehensive program of 
pro essive sehool rislatior We favor the eor 
tinual 0 po that will not only prevent 
. , 
I but vi h will maintain a er 
ital ¢ , rress for tl fu e 
W ) I hd ibution « stat fur 
to ft \ ] distr ts as wil Ser to s rr 
) Zz 
nh ¢ ) t equal ¢ tie opp 
tunity to t hildren of the state 
\ na ; > rs } } 
We end efforts of the nor schor 
ind colleges to provide educational opportunit 
ror teachers in-service by means of extens 
courses and through other opportunities. 


THE ALL-YEAR SCHOOL PLAN IN TEXAS 
CITIES 

kackp with serious school-crowding prob 

lems, two Texas cities, San Antonio and Dallas, 

are investigating plans for more intensive use 

of existing school facilities, including the al 


vear school The San Antonio School Boat 


reported to be viving official econsideratio! 


o the all-vear plan, and Superintendent J. | 
Kimball, of Dallas, has been studying th 
platoon plan in the Detroit schools. Neithe: 
city can now undertake a building program 
that will give every pupil a seat all the time, 
s conceded. The inerease in San Antor 

as been unprecedented. That in Dallas, 


} 


counting only these who came from ot! 





} 
+ 


states and countries, has amounted to more 


han 3,500 since the present session began. 


Writing in the Teras School Journal ot 


; 


situation in the two cities, Peyton Irving, J 


uperintenden Rhodes discussed the four 


4 +. " . | } +} } ‘ 
orty-eight week plan with the San Antonio boa 


ce Te att 





Ss ( pupils i 
tend fo fourt of he y 1 pl . f fo 
‘ rthe ¢ +} pupils attending t f the off 
‘ San Antonio has al ¢ 4 
Assume tl signed to groups A, B, ¢ ) 
th bout 9,000 in each grou; Send g Ds 
4, B, C to school the first t total 27,000 
pils Hay groups Bb, ¢ d D att ks 
second term, total 27,000 pupils Have g ps 
1, B, D attend third te t 27,000 pils 
ti pre ps \ { i) ittend fourth t ital 
27,000 pupils. Under this plan each group attends 
thirty-six weeks, with twe week ition 
1 27,000 seatings have been made to oO ‘ 
ate 36,000 puy ls 
There are perplexing problems to be solved; but 
t re not insurmountable obsta The is 
gnment of pupils to groups is on Freedom 
t be allowed for individ re ! s far 
s possible; eventually, pupils w I strib l 
through the different t s 0 heir owr ord 
Oo he rly is sugrvesté l th t no a sf on 
ll be needed 
Another prob m is the pupil who vishes to 
ttend all terms The answer to this : let hin 
do it Whenever school is open no child should 
be excluded just to equalize attendance throug 
t the vear 


TWO NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 
Dr. GeorGe THOMAS was inaugurated a 
president of the University of Utah on April 5 
Dr. Thomas was graduated from Harvard Col 
lege in the class of 1896; he received the A.M 
degree from Harvard in 1901 and the degre: 
of Ph.D. in 1903 from Friedrich-Wilhelm Uni 


ty, Halle, Germany. <A native of Utal 


vers 
he returned to Utah after his college training 
and, except tor leaves of absence for furthe 


tudy, has been engaged ever since in eduea 


tional work in that state He was professor ot 


economics in the Agricultural College of Utah 
from 1898 to 1917, when he became protesso) 
of economies in the University of Utah. In 
1921 he was appointed superintendent of pub 
lie instruction in Utah, serving until recent] 

Dr. Thomas was president of the board of edu 
eation of Logan City, 1897-1900, president of 
the Utah State Library Board in 1911, trea 

urer of the Federal Land Bank in 1917, and a 
member of several business corporations. Presi 


dent Thomas is the author of five books on 
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economic subjects ar i emis ot t 
American Keonomu > < r \ me ena 
Sociological Sov , and e re il Semence 
(s ocla I He I . \ i M I iso 
Logan, in 1908 

Dr CLA ( Li1 \ elected of! 
Apr 17 to ieceed LD) hiober ] Al i pre 
dent of the nive ot Maine, D Alev ha 
ng resigned to become preside of Bu 
College, In ipo Ir Dr. | ‘ 
t tyv-Llourt yea He wa ited iro 
Harvard n the cla of 1910 a n too 
work in the Graduate School « \p] ed S« 
ence, re Ving the degrees ot maste 0 Cenc 
ind doctor of science. He was promine 
athletics while in colleg From 1911 to 191% 


he did work in genet 


es, DeInNg a research tellov 


lor the cancer comm oO! n 1914 18 he v 

associate In comparative pathology mile 
} 1st 7 

Harvard Med cal Schoo I) 1916 li 1) 


Little served as a 


lege and as acting 
January 1, 191%, he 
Long Is] is 1L10] 
tlon oO the Carnegnt 


MORE CRITICISM 
TRANCE EXA 


To the « ecism oO 
( ollege | } Tae! } ¥ 
to in S&C ’ AND ™& 
' , 
nas peen added ne 
. , , 
Barne » O he Thaci 


Harvard graduate of 


in June, 1921, took 
ten of the board exar 
parer ol bo. tor 
Jarnes made the hig 
didate in all except 


fact so outstanding 


inguiry and discover) 


iniver may il Since 
! Heel! cirecto oL the 
lo kx pe mental Evol 
Institution. During the 
nin the aviation service 


OF THE COLLEGE EN.- 
MINATION BOARD 


ne exa nation oO! ‘ 
imination Board referred 
wot to Api 15 there 
mon ince of Morgan 
er School, Ojai, Cal., a 
the class ol 189, who, 


mcoanto, qua candidate, 
nation Himself a pre 

ese examinations, Mr 
e ratings given any can 
one subject, making in 


a ré ‘ord a to lead to 


Expre sng commendation of he work of the 


secretary of the boa 
merging into one 
forme! eumbrou and 


ot seores OL individ 


in an article in 


rd and his associates “in 


r apable organization 


nept admission processe 


tal colleges,” Mr. Barn 


Harvard Alumni Bulletin, 
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point to pec re instances ol lap eC in the 
board’s work and puts forth proposals for 
voiding the “weaknesse ol too inflexible 
fandaradization 

Mr. Barnes declares that the certified copies 
he purcha ed from the board ot a1 imber ot 
the hook he wrote were “very earele sly 
ma le’’: that there seemed to be “over meticu 
lousness” in the 1 tings; that the reader in one 
examination gave as a correct translation what 
was “an absolutely incorres rendering’; that 
he board announced that “eandidates should 


take the intermediate examination and be given 


a rating in elementary French based on the 


unswers t 


he questions of the more advanced 
paper.” “I have in mind a candidate who in 


the 1920 examination received a mark of 84 in 


4 


elementary French and in 1921, on the new 


basis, was given a rating of 52 in the same 


ubject.” 


Acknowledging the value of examinations a 


“eoals of efforts within bounds,” Mr. Barnes 
au} 

One can but regret, however, that in practically 
ever preparatory school the examinations of the 


College Entrance Board have uneseapably come to 


be the ol object of te ich ny ind that the more 
; ¢ al ar ae +} 
serious and vital business ¢ educating is either 
made a secondary consideration or entirely lost 
sight of in the empressement of getting boys sup 
posedly crammed for the annual ordeals. These 
examinations now actually dominate, control, and 


color the entire policy and practice of the class 
room; they prescribe and define subject and treat 
ment; they dictate selection and emphasis Fur 
ther, they have come, rightly or wrongly, to be at 
once the despot and headsman professionally of 
the teacher. Slight chance for continued profes 
sional service has that teacher who fails to ‘‘ get 
results’* in the ‘‘ecollege boards,’’ valuable and 
inspiring as his instruction and personal influence 
may otherwise be, and whose work possibly 
‘*broad and deep continueth’’ greater than the 
College Entrance Examinations readers’ knowing 

In its editorial comment the Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin states that “The Graduate School of 
Education has just issued a study of the marks 
given on College Board examinations which 
shows that the standards of the board are 
injustifiably variable,” and makes three sug- 


gestions for dealing with board results: 





Ei ret nd this is rather the business of tl} 
several colleges than of the board itself, tl nel 
sion in entran ecords of appropriate ¢ 
sources other thar t? results of boa d exami! 
tions, as, for examp! intelligence tests, school 

rk nd T ble evidences sw « racter 
second, continued provement in the techniq 
of setting and marking examinations; and third 
t) s t gy or stan lards, not nflexibly ind l 


advance, but in relation to the results of the exan 


inations themselves. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES A 
Miss ANNIE Wt 


endent of public instruction of Texas, has an 





ID NEWS 


+ 


BLANTON, state superin 


nounced her eandidaey for Congress in the 


+ 


thirteenth congressional district of that state. 


Witt C. Woop, state superintendent of 


chools of California, has declined appointment 


announeed trom Sacramento, because ot h 


desire to “finish certain constructive work” he 


has undertaken in the schools of California 


The university salary is reported to be $10,000, 


ate superintendeney 


$5,000 

DeAN ALBERT R. Mann, of Cornell Univer 
sity, Is serving with the president of the Ur 
versity of Minnesota in making a survey of the 
educational institutions of Kansas. 


R. H. Kirk is the new registrar of the State 
University of New Mexico, succeeding John P 


Williams, resigned. 


Proressor Gustavus H. Ropinson, of the 
Law School of the University of Nebraska, ha 
been appointed professor of law at Boston Uni 
versity. 

KE. E. Kuntz, superintendent of the schools 
of Lansford, Pa., for 17 years, has been elected 
superintendent of the schools of Stroudsburg, 
Pa. 

Dr. ARTHUR WHIPPLE JENKS, professor of 
chureh history in the General Theological Sem 
inary, New York City, since 1910, died April 
18, aged 59 years. He was graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1884 and from the Gen 
eral Theological Seminary in 1896. 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE WALLACE an 


j 
: 
: 
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nounced by radio from Washington on 


21 the plans for Arbor Day in schools and 


elsewhere. His statement was deseribed in 


Washington press dispatches as “the most 
widespread radio distribution of a single me 
sage ever made.” 

THE state superintendent of public instrue 
tion of Texas and the president of the State 
Teachers’ Association recently sent jointly a 


letter to all the school boards of the state, ask 


ng them to pass resolutions ealling upon Gov 
ernor Neff to call a special session of the legis 
lature for the purpose of relieving the school 


uation next vear. 


Tue American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, which has a membership of 241 col 
leges and universities, held its eleventh annual 
meeting this week, Lou 
Mo. 

Tut 
mn of Alumni 
May 


The membership of the 


April 25-27, at St 


ninth annual conference of the Associa 
W ill he held on 
[llinoi 


inelude 


Secretaries 
4, 5 and 6 at the University of 
association 
secretaries, or officers in charge of 


than 150 


ind Canadian colleges and universitie 
THe Ninth 


ional Measurements was held at Indiana Uni- 


ilumni 


ilumni relations, of more American 


Annual Conferenee on Educa 


versity on Friday and Saturday, April 21 and 
meee under the au spices ot the School of Educ { 
tion of Indiana University. 

Problem in 


Texas 


he “Teacher 
Texas” held at the 
April 21 and 22. 


A CONFERENCE on 
was University of 
THE nineteenth annual meeting of the Inte: 


national Kindergarten Union was held in 


Louisville, Kentucky, April 24-29. 


Tue Eastern Musie Supervisors’ Conference 
eld its fifth annual convention in Springfield, 
Mass., on April 24-28, with an attendance of 
ibout 600 supervisors from schools of New 
England and the Middle Atlantie States. The 
main topie of the conference was a discussion 
is to whether music teaching is fulfilling its 
T he 
Karl W. 
Other topies of 


proper function in the public schools. 


principal speaker was Professor 


Gehrkens, of Oberlin College. 


discussion were: “Standardized Operations in 


469 


School Music,” “The Ideal 


Recitation,” “How 
to Seeure Cooperation from the 


Tea i} 
er,” “Getting Results in an Ungraded School,” 


High School,” and “The 


(rade 


‘The Junior 


High School.’ 


Senior 


Tue fifth 


annual meeting of the American 
Couneil ot | 


Education wil 
Cosmos Club, 21 Madison 
D. C., on May 5 at 10 a.m 


will come before the council are (1) proposals 


Place, Washington, 


Two matters that 


for altering the federal organization dealing 


with education and (2) the proposed establis] 


coune ] ot are mister ot college 


ment by the 


professors and instructors 


and university 


At the first meeting of the Federal 
Maternity and Infant Hygiene, held 
states which to date have 


funds 


were a p 


the plans of all the 
presented programs for the use of the 


available under the maternity aet 


30, 1922. This 
41 states which have officially 


Abbot a chief ot 


proved for the vear ending June 


nceludes 23 of the 
au cepted the act. 
the Children’s Bureau, was elected chairman ot 
the board. The other 
S. Cumming, 

States Public Health Service, and Dr. John J 


Tigert, U. &S. 


members are Dr. Hugh 


surgeon general ot the Unite 


commissioner of education. The 
tates whose plans have been presented and 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Kentucky, Mi SSIPpl, M 
Montana, Nebraska, ling 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn 


svyivania, Virginia, and Wyoming 


approved are 


Indiana, Kansas, 


rour, 


campaign 0 raise 
Near East col 


a donation 


Tue first gift in the 
$1,000,000 emergency fund for 


leges was announced on April 21 as 


of $360,000, contingent upon the subs ription 
of the remainder of the fund, from the Laura 
Spellman Rockefeller Foundation. The fund 


is needed by Robert College of Constantinople, 
Beirut 
1? 


Constantinople Women’s College, and financial 


the American University of , and the 


assistanee to these schools is regarded as the 


one effective way in which America can help to 


ucture of the Near East 


salvage the social str 


The campaign committee includes: Willam M 
Kingsley, chairman; Albert W. Staub, secre 
tary; Cleveland H. Dodge, Harold Ames Hatch, 
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Alfred | Marling, George A Plimpton, and 


William Sloane. 


A COMMITTEE headed by Dr. W. W. Phelan, 


appointed by the Oklahoma State Educational 


Survey Commission, has been making a series 
ot tests in rural schools of eight counties 
chosen as typical of rural eonditions in the 
tate. The committee using intelligence test 


of Haggerty and Otis, and educational tests of 
Courtis, Hillegas, Ashbaugh, Ayres, Thorndike 
MeCall and Hotz The age-weight record of 
all pupils examined will be tabulated. Twelve 
or fifteen city school systems will be included 


n a separate part of the survey 


THe “Teachers’ Union Auxiliary” has re 
cently been formed to act as a supporting body 
for the publie work of the New York City 
Teachers’ Union. Except in a few cases, those 
of certain edueators and social workers well 
known to the public, the membership of the 
auxiliary is entirely distinet from the membe1 
ship of the union. There is some overlapping 
also between the auxiliary and organized labor, 
several well-known labor leaders being members 
of the auxiliary. The auxiliary has a board of 
directors, as yet incomplete, consisting of Mi 
Clara A. Goldwater, chairman; Mrs. Max 
Rosenthal, secretary; Mr. Michael Kurz, 165 
Broadway, treasurer, and the following other 
members: Protessor George A. Coe, Professor 
John Dewey, Dr. John Lovejoy Elliott, Mr. 
John A. Fiteh, Dr. S. S. Goldwater, Mrs. 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes, Mrs. Willard D. Straight, and Mrs. 
Agnes ID. Warbasse. 


From preliminary reports from 40 high 
schools, the University of Idaho estimates that 
23 per cent. more high school seniors in Idaho 
are planning for a college education than were 
so planning a year ago. 

APPLICATIONS close May 1 for the eight 
graduate fellowships to be awarded by May 15 
to American students selected by the Eduea 
tional Foundation of the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium. These fellowships, which 
earry a stipend of 12,000 franes plus tuition 
fees and traveling expenses from the United 
States to and from the university chosen, “were 


established to commemorate the work of the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium and to pr 
t} 


‘ ] + } } + ) 
mote close relations and the exchange ol inte 


4 ’ 1 . 
leetual ideas between Belgium and Ameriea 


Tue influx of students since the establis] 
ment of the Irish Free State has caused the 
authorities of Dublin University to seek a: 
occupant for the chair of education. The chair 
has been vacant since the retirement of Pro 
fessor Culverwell in 1915, sinee which time 
lectures to the students taking courses for edu 
cational diplomas have been given by Mr. J. 


Maxwell Henry. 


) 


BEGINNING next September the department 
of philosophy of the University of Idaho will 
be separated from the school of edueation. 

Apri. 21 was “Michigan Day” in the Detroit 


publie sf hool 


Speakers at the afternoon pro 
gram included President Marion Leroy Burto1 
of the University of Michigan and Dean Whit 


ney ol the I niversity School of Edueation. 


OREGON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE has grante 
a two year leave of absence to Dean Ava B 
Milam, of the school of home economies, to 
accept an appointment for service in the Un 
versity of Peking, China. Dean Milam is to 
plan a building at Peking for a home economi 
hall and to organize a eourse in home eco 
nomies. The building will be of Chinese arebi 
teetural design but American plans of heating, 


ylumbing and ventilation will be followed 
] 


ALL seniors at Harvard University except 
those specializing in mathematies or the natural 
sciences will be required to take “general exam 
inations” for graduation this year. Hitherto 
only seniors whose main work has been in his 
tory, government or economics, or in histor 
and literature, have been obliged to take the 
general examinations. Nearly 300 men, o 
three fourths of the graduating class, ar 
affected. 

Tue University of California has purchase 
in Paris the private library of Dr. Augus' 
Fournier, late professor of history at the Um 
versity of Vienna, according to an announc 
ment by David P. Barrows, president of the 
university. The historical collection of Ir 


Det cated 





| ine consists ol 1,260 numbers or approx 
‘ 4,000 volumes It Is la vely a Napo 
eonie library and includes very rare German 
ons of works dealing with the Napoleonic 

¢ " 
fHE debating team of Colb Lo le ure now 
2? OOO miles tou ot the western ites, 
engaging ] debates \ teams oL tittes col 
eges and universities on “The Open Shop.” 


[The Rotarv Club oft Waterville, Ma ne, was 


trumental in financing the trip. 


Ko OWING a recent eonterence ot educators 
nd representatives ot the sugar and pin 
] ; . + ‘ ' : . \ 4 
pple interests ot Hawai ° (roverno! \\ R 


Farrington of Hawaii announced that he will 


appoint a commuttee to gather data on the 
needs suggested at the conference. The Phila 
delphia Public Ledaer quotes Governor Fa 
ngton as saying: “Many people are con 
cerned over the future of schools and school 
( ldren ot Hawaii We nave enrolled more 
in 48,000 children. If one eighth of them 
are leaving school each vear, that means ar 
annual output of 6,000 boys and girls The 
problem of their education and future employ 
ment should be attacked at its roots rhe 
necessary information should be made avail 
able ‘a At the conterence were represented 


war and pineapple interests, the Department 
of Publie Instruetion, the University of Hawaii, 
the Hawaiian Homes Commission, the Chamber 
of Commerce of Honolulu and the American 
Legion. It was agreed that Hawaii must make 
agricultural work more attractive if it expects 
to induce the sons and daughters of the present 


reneration of Oriental laborers to stay on the 


plantations. Importation of Chinese labor, 
now proposed in a resolution before Congress, 
offers only temporary relief from the labor 
shortage. 

Tue faeulty of Lehigh University has adopt 
ed a quality credits system which has several 
provisions of special interest. The basis is the 
granting of three, two and one quality credits 
for grades of A, B, and C, with D as passing 
but yielding no quality eredit. For graduation 


he requirement is a number of quality credits 


equal to the number of required credit hours 
in which grades are assigned. The provisions 


of general interest are these: “During the 


', 19: SCHOOL AND SOCIETY ti] 


inio I r 
1 numbe ol j ‘ eu pa 
t st ill ’ t . I ‘ ed ! ‘ l ‘ 
ko promote oO ‘ oT ‘ “ ith 
} } 
enor ¢ i ‘ aua eres ‘ eq ead equal 
»> 40, SUL YO pe i ‘ re ve oO e num 
iM 0 ered ou ot ¢ l ‘ lie The 
ewrinning © eac!l 0 exe ‘ 
nining engineering cre 0 ‘ read ine 
|r - } 
Oo, 79, llé and qua ‘ equired are 
= 


~ En recently adopted ‘ ‘ olution nirodneed 
by © ea \W Jeffrey. ol ier rlewood,. eallinge 
ipon the commissioner « ed 


normal school committee of the State Board to 


conduct an invest gration and mit recon 
mendations at the next meeting tor he ! 

provement of education 1 elementa ipject 
throughout the schools of the tute Mr Jet 
Trev asserted that grad late ot the vli school 
show a decided ignorance ot elementary ub 
ects, indieating a detect in the schoo vste 


lle recommended that bevint ne with the el 
ering class of September, 1922, “all entran 
to the state normal choo! hall presen 
recommendation trom the principal ol e high 


school of which he is a graduate and shall be 


examined particularly in arithmetic, spelling, 
geography, stor and ecivies, grammar and 
compo ition under the direction of the pri 

eipals at their respective chool and given 
such test for intelligence as they may thinl 
best." He also recommended that beginning 


with January, 1923, “their fitness to enter shall 
be determined by the result of wh entraneé 
examinations and that tests as well as a certifi 


; 


eate of graduation from a fe 


‘ approved 


high sehool shall be required - 


Tut M nnesota Tea her rece! i ked 100 


superintendents and principal n high and 
rraded school Ss) stem to report the alarie 
at which teachers have been elected in the 
school tor next vear Where elections have 
not been held, they were asked to tate what 


the probable action of their boards would be 
Forty five rephes have been received and the 
summaries are as follows: Eighteen of the 45 
report elections for next vear; in 16 of these 


no salary reductions are made. The present 
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year’ wale is retained in all except $4, whiel 
have made increases. Two of the 18 report 
reduetions Seventeen others state that while 


no action has as yet been taken, the sentiment 
of the board and of the community is in favor 
| ; 


for next vear at this vear’s 


salaries, at least as far as regards the present 


\ pispatcu fron Calcutta states that 
Rabindranath Tagore, the philosopher and 
poet, has established at Shantinketan, Bengal 

university which has among its objects the 


bringing together of the seattered cultures of 

ie wast and provision tor the interchange of 
knowledge between the East and the West. 
The name of the university is Visva-Bharati 
Parishat Tagore is the “tounder president” 
and is to hold office for lite or until retirement. 
The new institution is said to have the support 


ot a large body of educated Indian 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
THE EAST ORANGE EDUCATIONAL 
COUNCIL 
THE many requests received during the last 
tew months for information in regard to the 
working of our educational council would seem 
© indicate great interest in this movement for 
closer cooperation between teachers and ad 

ministrative officers. 

At a principals’ meeting a few years ago it 
was suggested that East Orange ought to have 
an educational council. Mr. Charles J. Vroo- 
man was appointed chairman of a committee 
to inyestigate the matter. After a long study 
ot the then existing councils in various parts 
of the country, Mr. Vrooman offered a tenta- 
tive constitution at a meeting of representatives 
of principals and teachers with Dr. Broome, 
who was at that time superintendent of schools. 
At first the teachers were decidedly opposed to 
the idea, for they feared that it would destroy 
the existing high sehool and elementary teach- 
ers’ associations. After several conferences a 
series of compromises was reached which made 
it possible for the Educational Council te fune- 
tion through the existing associations. 

A brief summary of the basis of representa- 
tion in the council will help to simplify the ex- 


planation of its machinery 


Representation in the council is made up a 
follows: President of the board of education, 
ex officio; superintendent of schools, er officio; 
high school principal; eight grade school prin- 
cipal; sixth grade school principal; special 
supervisory representative; two high school 
women; two high school men; president of 
High School Teachers’ Association; president 
of Elementary Teachers’ Association; one 
woman teacher representative from each of the 
nine elementary schools; one kindergarten rep- 
resentative; one office assistant representative 

The main objective was to obtain representa 
tion in the council for all groups in the school 
system. In this way the various associations 
and groups retain their identity as sub-couneils 
and at the same time cooperate through the 
council in discussing the problems which are 
common to all. This arrangement is somewhat 
similar to the plan whereby the various state 
and local units form sub-couneils of the Na 
tional Education Association. 

There are several features of the constitution 
which are deserving of special attention. In 
the election of officers it is not in order for 
any member to east one ballot for a slate pre 
pared by a nominating committee. Provision 
has been made for the recall of any officer or 
representative. Matters may be brought to the 
attention of the council by the superintendent 
or by any member of the council. A roll eall 
and recorded vote may be requested by any 
member on any matter. The constitution also 
provides for the admission of the representa 
tive of any new group which may be created in 
the future. 

Has the Edueational Council served any 
useful purpose? Thanks to the hearty co 
operation of the board of education, former 
Superintendent Broome, and our present supe) 
intendent, Dr. Clifford J. Seott, the council has 
served a very useful purpose. It assisted in 
the final revision and adoption of our presen! 
salary schedule. It has brought to East 
Orange lecturers of national reputation to talk 
to our citizens on educational matters. It has 
campaigned to induce all teachers to join the 
new pension and retirement fund. It has 
investigated the desirability of exchanging 
teachers with other cities. It has investigate 


i 
; 








: 
e 
, 


and recommended to the superintendent 


chools a plan for a sabbatical year. Just at 


present it has committees investigating such 


satters as teachers’ cooperative buying, adop 


books, merit in relation to salary 


and the bringing to East Orange ot 





eases, 

1en who have an educational message for ow 
Under the verv able guidance of our late 

president, Mr. Charles J. Vrooman, the East 


Educational Couneil has duri 


ear and a half ot its existe nce, brought abo if 
a better esprit de corps through the entire 
chool system. After all, the help which the 
eache! ivy give in the solution of admini 
ve problems is of less importance than the 
provement in morale which comes from the 
ea on by the teachers that they are an 
portant part of a thoroughly human and 
democratic organization in which cooperation 
e slogan. 
JOHN T. GREENAN 


DISCUSSION 
EDUCATIONAL JOB-HUNTING 


mes now the season of the new spring 


bonnet, the 


seed catalogs—and, to many of the 
teaching profession, negotiations for a new job. 
hen I of 
and with principals and 
recall 


related 


think of job-hunting and my 


1 agencies 
he 


riences of others 


other institutional ads when I 


- and 


exp as they were to 


me, [ am reminded of a story told to me by my 


This 


ad been editor of a small country paper. One 


one-time 


instructor in psychology. man 


ay there walked into his office a prospective 
iser with copy for a full page advertise- 
ment heralding the money-making possibilities 


stock that had for (If I 


nber the story correctly, it was oil stock). 


of some he sale. 


remer 


[his worthy, so my narrator told me, might 


lave been the original Get-Rich-Quick Wal 
ngtord himself, so far as his personal appear- 


and manner indicated; and his proposition 


was, 


on its face, just about as “phoney” as its 


promoter, 
“Why,” said the editor, “this thing is palpa- 
ly a fake. I never could accept an ad. like 
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This paper eaters principally to teachers 

to persons possessing such mentality that 

they certainly never would be erested in such 
in obvious swindle.” 

“My friend,” replied the } nad promoter, 
“teachers is the biggest suckers of them all 
Thev don’t know nothin’ about business.” 

Perhaps our stock-selling friend might have 
been unduly hard on us pedagogues, yet his 
entiment are milar to on expre sed Dd 
mal business men and others who ive had 
busine relations with heads of institutions of 
learning Particularly lax are »0l author 
ties in their dealings with 1 1ectors who are 
seeking new fields. There seems to be an at 
tude on the part of the emplovers that all obl 
gations involving promptness, clearnes ind 
definiteness in connection with negotiations for 
po tions, ‘ olelv w tm tin ippl cant Fat tow 
many executives, in whom vested the autho 


o engage teachers, conduct negotiations 


uch manner as would cause the discharge 


person doing similar work for the ordinar 


well-organized and well-conducted bu 


cern. wWeOolaAlIONS lor the enga 
ean not be conducted entirely | 1 co-betwee 
by a teachers’ agency. There must be a min 
mum of correspondence—if distance preclude 
personal visits—between employer and pro 
pective employee. 

Probably the greatest hardship worked o 
the teacher who is contemplating a change 
the tardiness with which negotiations for ne 


teachers are started. Frequent] and I hav 


the word of the head of a large and well known 
teachers’ agency for this statement—the em 
plover—be he the head of the school board, the 
principal of the high school, the president of 
the normal school or the like—does not start to 
look around until the spring term or second 


Negotiations for the engaging of teacher 


semester is nearly finished. Then the service 


of an agency are called into requisition, re 


ing in a flock of applications 

sion ean be reached, the schoo ear 18 just 
about finished; and in the meantime the apph 
eants do not know where they stand. In some 
cases, they are not even informed when their 
application is automatically eliminated by the 


+ +} 


appointment of a teacher to 


is actually One Montana high school actu 








174 


“None but 


uccessful applicants will be notified.” What 


ally plaees on all its applications: 


are the unsuccessful candidates to do in order 


to ascertain how they stand? Consult the 


oulja board? Would it not be a matter of just 
business courtesy to send each applicant a briet 
notice to the effect that the had been 
filled, in 
apply elsewhere? 
+} 


vacane) 


order that these applicants might 


‘ 


sald that 


the taik end of the 


I have places are not fillea until 


This 


Many vacancies are not filled until a month or 


chool vear. is not all. 


even less before the next school vear starts. 


Candidates who have applied early in the pre 


ceeding spring are held in suspense, not being 


given the slightest clue as to whether thei 


chanees for appointment are good, bad, or 


indifferent. Certainly it would seem that most 


candidates might be eliminated on the first 
examination of applications, and that in fan 
ness to them they might be so notified. 

The employer unmistakably has the edge 
over the prospective employee; he can very 
much more easily secure an employee than an 
applicant ean secure a position; but should he 
take undue advantage of this fact? Does the 
teacher not give something to the school, just 
as much as the school gives something to the 
teacher? 


A few 


encountered, in 


actual experiences —tvpiecal of those 


varying degrees, by almost 
every one who has been in the school game for 
any considerable length of time—may assist in 
bearing out my contentions. An instructor se- 
cured his first position without extensive nego- 
tiations. He was a student at normal school, 
and one day the president stopped him and 
asked whether he would like to teach during 
the summer term. He named the compensa- 


Next 


was not 


tion and it was agreed, then and there. 
he applied at a private school. He 
appointed that year, but the next year, after 
school had opened, he received a telegram and 
accepted. Not a soul met him at the station, 
and he found his way to the school as best he 
could. After finding the office, he was ushered 
head of the 


pupils, and 


into the waiting room of the 


school, sat in line with several 


after they had been disposed of, he was granted 
an audience. 


Next, he aecepted a position 
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with a Southern military academy—in th 
land where the people are so much touted fo 
their hospitality—justly, too, in most cases 
He had telegraphed the exact time of his a 
evening—but 


rival—about nine or ten in the 


found no one to meet him. He finally asce: 
tained the location of the school, boarded a car, 
and arrived on the grounds. The place was 


totally deserted. He wandered from building 
to building, finally spying one in which burne: 
a light. Ascending the stairs, he found one of 


the proprietors, chatting with one of the 


faculty. He calmly informed him that he ha 


received the wire. The next season he receive: 
two offers, one from a Middle West mulita 
} 


school 


academy and the other from a high 
the Pacifie Northwest. Both offers came at a 
time when but a few days remained before the 
opening of the school year. For his last pos! 
tion he opened negotiations early in April, r 
ceived no definite word as to the outcome until 
the latter part of August, and was finally en 
gaged about two weeks before the opening « 
the school year. 

The dictates of ordinary business efficien 
and courtesy demand that vacancies be ascer 
tained early; negotiations for new teachers bx 
started promptly; and that all correspondenc 
from applicants be treated in the same manne 
as applicants are expected to treat corr 
spondence from prospective employers. The 
Golden Rule, in short. 

Epwin H. Woo! 
OREGON STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
ELIMINATING FIRST GRADE FAILURE 
THROUGH THE CONTROL OF INTEL- 
LECTUAL, PHYSICAL AND EMO- 
TIONAL FACTORS 
Ov 60 first grade pupils enrolled one Sep 
tember in a large public school, 36 were still in 
school the following 


attendance at the same 


June. The group had been subjected to halt 


day sessions, re-grouping which involved 


change in teachers, overcrowding, epidemics 01 
measies, whooping cough and mumps, and all 
the other ills that first grade flesh is heir to 


In spite of all this, by the end of the year onl) 
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had failed to 
had 


of the 36 complete a 


work. She 


17 
ne ¢ehild 


full year’s done the work of 


only half a year partly through lack of native 
ability, partly through prolonged absence and 


ekness in the home. Twenty-three of the 36 
had accomplished just one year’s work: that is, 

to enter the second grade the fol 
had work 
f a year and a half: that is, were ready to 
enter the “II A” in Five had 


done the work of two vears in one, and were 


lowlng September. Seven done the 


September. 


r the third grade in September 


eady to enter 


Beeause the conditions under which these 


children began their school career were similar 


o those which fore-ordain failure to thousands 


vear who enter our schools for 
time, it has seemed to me worth while 


r sakes and for the sake of the practical 


or the 
the parent, the teacher, the principal 


superintendent, to make a detailed 


the 


study of this group. For in so far as I know, 


there has been no study yet made in which the 


intelligence of the various members of a first 
rrade group has been determined, the school 


achievement measured quantitatively, and the 


methods ol 


work described. 


In November, 1919, ScHooL AND SocIeTY 
wublished a brief article! in which I deseribed 


the 


principles underlying the work in a pri 
nary ungraded room, the methods used in the 
application of those principles and the grat 

that work 


that, in the 


fving results. In it I stated “the 


based upon the assumption 


Wis 


first four grades at least, a child of a given 


nental age is mentally capable of doing the 
work as the average child ot 


corresponding chronological 


ame school 
age: that is. a 
is mature enough 


first grade and do 


child six years old mentally 


to enter the average work 


whether he is chronologically five years old on 


t under our present system, with 


that is 


en, because 


the methods now in vogue, what the 
average six-year-old child accomplishes.” Under 
his assumption, “the problem of school re 


tardation resolves itself into the lesser prob 


i€Ms : 
‘‘An Application of Intelli 
Problem of School 


Vol. X, 


Arthur, Grace: 


rence Tests to the Retarda 


ion,’’ ScHooL AND Socirery. 


D SOCIETY 


No. 256, 


475 


‘(1) of placing each child in the grade and 
elass eorre sponding to his own mental a re, and 

(2) of overcoming all physical and emo 
tor al eauses tor ta lure ” 


The application ol these prin ple to a given 
first grade would involve, first, an individual 
mental examination of each chil l, and the elim 
nation irom the group ol any who were too 
mmature mentally to attempt first grade worl 
with a fair chance of sueces If intellectual 
factors were the only ome operating m the 
chool room situation, we would have the right 


to expect 100 per cent, ol those allowed to re 


main in the group to make satisfactory prog 
ress under adequate Instruction \ a matter 
of fact, the ma orily ot the group make good 


pupils, taking the work as presented and 


‘ 


requiring no help beyond what is given in the 


regular class room. This majority justifies the 
present-day enthusiasm fo the giving of 
intelligence examinations in schools of all kinds 
and grades. But although the majority run: 


true to mental age in school progress, there 1 


a large minority that does not The problem 
is then to determine what factors enter in to 
cause some bright ehildren to do poorly, and 
some dull children to do fairly well As the 
intellectual demands of the situation are as 
sumed to have been met, the problem mu be 


attacked through a study of p! 


tional conditions. 


For the purpose ol this tudv I took the 
typical first grade group deseribed above. The 


regular teaching was done by the first grad 
teachers in the first grade school room The 


only unusual feature of the daily program wa 


the removal of the minority who were not doing 


the work justified by their respective mental 
ages, to a different environment, e., to that 


of a primary ungraded room, for one hour a 


day during the first semester, for the purpose 


of studying them and of helping them to solve 
tment to 


individual problems of adju 


life. The 
+} 


this group was followed throughout the 


thei 


school progress of the children of 
year, 
and their achievement was measured by a visual 
vocabulary test given to them individually in 


} 


June. The results of this test and the 


the 


basis of 


promo 





tions made in June upon teac] recom 


mendations form the judgment as to 








the ¢ a ce n chool wo In ¢a I t »a neardy buildi ” vas opene 
vhere the degree of suece seemed to var‘ relieve congestion and to provide full day 
markedly from that which the mental age would sions. The remaining teacher was left with 4 H 
lead one to expect, I have tried to discover children on full day sessions During é 
it tactor other than the intellectual were emester e ¢ ollment was inereased b r 
present, and to explain them. This was Ik entries to 44. Only half of the group of 
diffieult with factor infavorable to suecess, had been given mental examinations by t 
as the improvement of the child upon the re time the were transferred. Of those teste 
moval of the infavorable econditions verified the I, ©.’ ranged from 78 to 134, the medi 
the assumption that they were unfavorab] falling at 114 The actual median for 
Those enabling a slower child to do fa ly well transferred group as a whole wa proba 
could be deduced by comparing | case wit) slightly lower than this, and not far from 
cases of bright children of varving degrees of of the group which remained, as the ten e¢] 
ues If the slower children who liked the dren not examined were those who were 
teacher did better school work than some vears old chronologically and doing ave 
brighter children who did not; or if the lower work. 
children who did ta rly well were more willing Tl roug} out the se mester, trom the xt 
to persevere at uninteresting tasks than were October on, the primary ungraded room gave 
bright children who did poorly, it might he one hour a day to helping each beginr 
assumed, tentatively, that liking the teacher group. This room was big and quiet, clean ai 
and willingness to persevere at uninteresting light and attractive to the little people. Ther 
tasks are emotional factors that make for sue were a few desks but there were also chai 
cess in first grade work. But needless to say, tables of different heights and sizes, and gra 
no attempt was made to verify such conelu- rugs for those who worked or played on 
sions by interfering with any favorable con- floor. In the low eupboard that extend 
ditions that existed. across the back of the room were games, puz 
In the group under consideration, the ap zles, construction toys, color cubes, blocks, toy 


proximate mental age of the least mature child _ printing-presses, ete. On top of it were | 
was a little over 55,. This child was six years ture books and many easy readers. 
old chronologically, and was strong and aetive. The first duty of the ungraded room towa 
It seemed quite possible that with her I. Q. of these little people who were finding it har 
94 she could keep her place in the group that adjust to the conditions of school life wa 
the law gave her the right to enter. This she  diseover, by the aid of school nurse and fai 
did, but only with the aid of much extra help. physician, what physical causes were factors 
The elass was protected from the incubus of their slowness of adjustment. Parents wer 
incapables who burden so many first grades, invited to come to the school at such times 
by the holding in kindergarten of several less the nurse, grade teacher and principal were 
mature children after obtaining the consent of liberty to confer with them. From maz 
the parents. A subnormal eight year old child hearty and immediate cooperation was secure: 
was transferred to a special class under the Others had to have time to see for themsel\ 
direction of the department of hygiene. that “home help,” which was freely offer 
The 60 children who entered in September was an expensive substitute for wholesome 


were divided into two groups of 30 each. Each regular habits of living. The former was « 


group had the use of the first grade room for couraged; the latter was stressed as the 

half of the day, and the use of a dozen chair effectual kind of help. 

and a blackboard in the main corridor of the After the physical condition of these « 
school for a coaching period during the other dren was corrected, improved or mitigate 


half of the day. This arrangement continued far as possible, the next step was to try 
until the early part of November when one of control whatever emotional factors were 1 
the teachers with 20 of the pupils was trans ng for failure. First grade pupil u 








ve inless they are appy A who 
to de made to go to school, who elev! 
ness whenever possible and takes advantage 
eve pretext to i it home Ss not hg 
) ea | 0 Col ) WwW ng Oo 0 
ements. Tos child the scho 1 
ike its appeal through his love ot play I) 
e ungraded room there lenty to interes 
He plays quietly In unconsce1ous nita 
he others of the group, and feel at 
e is “being good.” He drifts from blocks to 


es, from puzzles to drawing pictu 


e blackboard, from drawing pictures 


} 


to lorm words, and soon he has Jone 


est of the group in a “word race” ar 
begun to take his place among them 


rular work. He has been saved from 
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pendently 


At the end of the school year, I gave a visual 


vocabulary test to the class 


individually It is not an 


but it was the only one that offered a 


means 


of comparing these children with other children 


under the same system. This test was given 
to the TA and ILA classes of four representa 
tive schools during the St. Paul school survey 
of 1917 The test consisted in lists of so 
called “phonetie” and “sight” words, with a 


The 


week 


second 
the 


own 


second, parallel, series of each. 


lists were presented about a after 


first. The first were given to satisfv my\ 


euriosit it to how much the group, as 


the weakest members, had 


I had 


the test with the 


measured by aeecom 


plished during the vear. followed the 


directions for excep- 


tion that when a started out carelessly 


naming words at random, instead of letting 


him think his 
him 


game,” but a 


work was satisfactory, I re 


minded that this was not a “guessing 


The second, 


“reading game.” 


parallel, “phonetie’” and ight list were 


riven strictly aeecording to test instruetions, 
and so the results, though expressing the read 
ing ability of the 2 oup less accurately, are 


more directly comparable with those from other 
chool 


Table 


ehild 


I gives the chronological age of each 


September first, and his approximate 
1917 
tests, his [. Q., 


his seore in each list of the two parallel visual 


mental according to the Kuhlmann 


age 


Revision® of the Binet-Simon 


vocabulary tests, the number of 


maximum 


Haggerty, M. E.: ‘‘Seales for Reading Vo 
Children,’’ £ 


XVIII, p 


cabulary of Primary 


School Journal, Vol 


lementary 


106. 
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ours that he could have spent in the prima! 


ungraded room, as 


shown by his attendance 


record in the school register, and the rrade to 
which ° was promoted upon he recommenda 
+ | . + } 

ion of the grade teacher at the end oft 

scl ool year. 


It will be noted that the median chronologi 


for the group 1s 6-0, the theoretical age 


for beginning groups. The median mental age 


5 I 
36, which is probably about that of the 
But the median I. Q., 


about seven points above average. 


averave rroup. 
The range 
in chronological age is from five years an 
three months to eight years and three month 
The range in mental age is from 5°, to 8 
from 94 to 150. 


presents the 


The range in I, Q. is 
Table II 


unde 


scores of the 
on with the averages of thos« 
Paul 


The words of the tes 


eonsiderat 
of the representative St. schools* 


visual vocabulary test. 


are arranged in groups that are assigne 
values from 50 to 120 in the “phonetic” | 
and from 50 to 140 in the “sight” list. The 


“per cent.” indicates the per cent. of the word 


in each word-group to be named correctly b: 


children. As the tests ot the 


a given group ot 


survey were given within a few weeks afte 


the beginning of the second semester, and the 
present group was tested near the close ot 
second semester, it is evident that the seores of 
the present group might be expected to I 
those of the LA and ILA 
The would be 


fall 


somewhere between 


St. Paul norms. expectation 


would about half way betwee! 


Kuhlmann, F 1917 The Measurement 
Ve ital A bility. A School Print. 
for Feeble-Minded, Faribault, Minn. 


of the School System 


State Scl 


* Report of a Survey 
Pp 


St. Paul, Minn., 1917. 


TABLE II 


VIst 


scores for St 


~ «Sight List’’ 3U 60 
St. Paul LA 4.3 17.3 
Present Group SS.4 83.2 
St. Paul ITA 89.4 87.2 
‘« Phonetic ar: 
St. Paul LA = 47.9 19.6 
Present Group : 80.7 70.7 
St. Paul ITA 83.8 13.1 


AL VOCABULARY TEST 
and Il A groups, and for the group under consideration 


SO 100 | 120 140 
33.5 37.7 21.5 6.5 
79.4 73.2 45 16 
71.3 66.3 49.1 24.5 











left 


the mid-year 


But the present group, though having 


onl its number behind at 


iv one ot 


promotion, at many points in the seale 
measures up very nearly to the St. Paul ILA 
groups which had left behind a goodly propo 
tion of their weaker members at the first mid 
and second mid-year promotions, 


half 


June 
had had 


training. In 


year, 


and more than a vear more of 


fact, at two points in the seale, 
tne present group 1s well above the I] A score. 
With its 
kept 


failures corrected in season and the 


group intaet, with the one exception 


noted, the present group measures well above 


the St. Paul “representative” I A groups, that 
had left their failures behind at the mid-year 


The 


sudden drop in score of the present group at 


promotion, at every point in both seales. 
the upper end of the seale is explained by the 
fact that the test was discontinued for a child 
as soon as his personal score was established. 
Hence, all the 
omitted. 

The 


ungraded room ean perhaps best be understood 


seattering suceesses were 


nature of the actual work done by the 
by a brief deseription of some of the the indi 
vidual children of this one group, as the types 
of children needing special help will in this 
way stand out most clearly. 

Case I is the youngest of the group chrono 
logically; mentally, he ranks third in age. 
From the I. Q. we are not surprised that it is 
he that makes the only perfect score in both 
visual vocabulary tests. At the age of three 
years, eleven months, he scored 100 on the pho 
netic list and 120 on the list of sight words of 
test I. He was admitted to kindergarten at the 


age of four years and eight months, but was 


frankly bored a large part of the time. He 
said he liked it well enough, but it lasted so 
long! The following September he was ad 


mitted to the first grade, but was allowed to 


attend only the morning session. He enjoyed 
the work and never complained of the length 
} 

half 


than that of the kindergarten. In the 


otf the session, although it was a hour 


longer 
afternoon he stayed at home, took a nap, and 
then played out of doors with a rough-and 
tumble younger brother. As first grade read 
ing, manifestly, held nothing of profit for him 


he was allowed to go to the seeond grade for 
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hat recitation, and read with é€ase, a 

the material that the second grade group pre 

pared with considerable effort He was no 
placed in the second grade, as it was thoug! 

best to let him get acquainted gradually witl 
school routine as do other first grade « ire? 

He had never been interested i pla vill 
paper and pencil and did not kno ow te 
write Acquiring tl ecomplishn len 
interest to the time spent with e be nl r 
group. The second semester he wa placed 


with a “II B” (beginning rroup 


but read with a “IT A” divisior Throughout 
the vear, he attended only the morning session 
At the end of the vear he was read oO ente 

the third grade at the age of six, and was in 
advance of the rest of his group bot) read 
ing and arithmeti There is no doubt that he 
could have been pushed faster and farther, 


but as the object of the school is wholesome 


general development rather than the eneow 
agement of infant prodigies, physical well 
being and happiness were placed above chool 
advancement. 

Case IV was a frail child, shy, and with 
markedly poor reactions in group work At 
the end of the first six weeks, she was tested 
on the words that had been taught to the first 
grade during that time. She had not learned 
one, although she had been given extra drill 
with a small group. She was then helped fo 
a few minutes each day by herself, while the 
other children were playing at the other end 
of the room. At the end of two weel more, 


she was tested again She had learned all of 


the words presented to her when she wa alone, 


but had not added a single word as a result of 


group instruction. During the latte: e ap 
parently paid strict attentior When voluntes 
answers were asked for, her hand was alwa 

raised but when she tried to speal the musele 
of her neck would grow rigid, ‘ would 
swallow two or three time , and nen the 


words finally came, she had lost all idea of what 


she wanted to ay in the effort to utter then 
By individual help, by making her forget her 
self in the excitement of a game, and by cor 
stant encouragement and guarding agan 

failure for her during the first semester, the 
echild’s self-confidence was built up -« at he 
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work during the second semester and thereafter 
went torward without halting, and without 
further individual help. This little girl is a 
striking example of one type of capable chil- 
ilren who every year help to swell the list of 
first grade repeaters owing to lack of under- 
standing help when needed. 

Case V was a fluent reader who made a per- 
feet score on the first visual vocabulary test, 
and a high score on the seeond. Entranee to 
first grade below the age of six was regarded 
as equivalent to one special promotion, and a 
second was seldom granted to an I. Q. of not 
more than 109. The older sister of this child, 
with practically the same I. Q. was an equally 
fluent reader, but found arithmetic an offense 
and a stumbling block. Until this child was 
advanced enough to indieate whether the same 
difficulty in dealing with number concepts ex- 
isted, it was thought wiser to suspend further 
special advancement. It is possible that the 
I. Q. is lower than a retest would show, as 
kindergarten children sometimes fail to do all 
they can, owing to shyness. With the sister’s 
1. Q. and sehool record for comparison, how- 
ever, it would seem that the flueney of reading 
in both cases is either a common inheritance of 
a special ability or group of abilities, or else 
is the result of the unusual amount of home 
help that both received. 

Case VI was a shy little girl who always 
did her work well, without help. Her brother 
is the victim of a severe nervous disorder, henee 
it was thought best to let her become thor- 
oughly at home in the school environment be- 
fore advancing at more than the normal rate 
of progress. At the age of six years and 
eight months, she was ready for the work of 
the last half of the second grade. 

Case VII was an excitable, nervous boy with 
had physical habits. He was taken to the 
school nurse, who interviewed the mother and 
instructed her as to eare and training. The 
child was conscientious and hard working, and 
as his nervousness grew less his work im- 
proved. Without immediate attention, not only 
would he have been a first grade failure, but 
the undesirable habit would have become estab- 
lished. 

Case XI furnished a beautiful example otf 


poor group reaction without any painful emo 
tional factors. He accomplished practically 
nothing in school work until placed in the 
small group of the ungraded room for an how 
a day. There, he soon showed signs of po 
sessing unusual ability in recalling visual! 
images. In the large group he was content to 
fail. In the small group he would exclaim, 
“Now don’t tell me!” He would then take 
time to go over a familiar page mentally, re 
calling the visual word images one after the 
other and comparing them with the word he 
was asked to name until he reached the one 
required and recognized it in the familiar set 
ting. All he needed was time—plenty of 
time—to turn the trick in his own way, and 
appreciation when he had achieved results 
Throughout the first semester he was remark 
able chiefly for his absolute oblivion in regard 
to the rest of the group and group activities 
He could sit on the front seat with a story in 
progress that held the rest of the class breath 
less and spellbound, and never onee would his 
attention wander from a shoe string he was 
trying to fasten a new way, or from a bird bal 
ancing on the telegraph wire outside. This 
fine ability to resist distraction from his own 
line of thought seemed, for some reason, to fail 
to endear him to the heart of his grade teache 
By the end of the year, however, he had be 
come adjusted to the group, and was recom 
mended by his teacher for third grade work. 
Case XV was a problem at school and at 
home. Extreme nervousness and general lack 
of self control accompanied bad physical 
habits. She was a talkative child, demonstra 
tive and eager to please. Group reactions were 
poor. A great deal of extra help was needed 
to keep her work up to grade. The excessive 
nervousness gradually decreased as the unde 
sirable habit was overcome. Another semeste 
in kindergarten would, doubtless, have bee 
good for this child in many ways. But the 
larger range of interest offered by the firs! 
grade, and the closer surveillance it afforded 
made that appear better for her at the time 
The first prolonged absence that occurs will be 
the signal for the repetition of a semester’ 
work. The repetition will be justified in th 
eyes of the child and of her family, and pro) 
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teacher, by the 


} 


ly also in the eves of the 


ibsenee, and hence will be free from the morti 
pride that usually aecompanies 


heation ol 
failure. 

XVII slow, phlegmatie child. 
[he teacher first 
im, and with her he throve without extra help. 


Case was a 


of the semester understood 


The teacher of the seeond semester was more 


dealing with ehildren of a dif 


By the end of the vear his work 


successful in 
terent type. 
vas dragging hopelessly, as the visual vocabu- 
test shows, and he was promoted to the 


There, his 


ary 
second grade only upon condition. 
work was brought up to grade again, under a 
and has continued sufficiently 


third teacher, 


good to insure promotion, though always 
eciiocre, 

Case XVIII was a timid little girl, without 
self-eontidence. She had absorbed a good deal 
n the regular class by the time she began 
coming to the ungraded room for help. With 
this child, the work of special help was not so 

uch to teach as to encourage her to tell what 
learned. Success in reciting 


he had already 


fore the small group was soon followed by 
weeess in the regular class room. 
XXIII 


picture of health, was regarded by the mother 


Case was a child who, though the 


is delicate Maternal solicitude expressed 


tself in layers of warm woolens and 


heavy worsteds topped with a hand knit slip- 
Numerous 


many 


ver sweater for school room wear. 
other layers were added before she ventured 
out of 
o leave such congenial environment. As the 


doors. Colds were frequent, and slow 
poor little vietim was kept in the house from 
the first anticipatory sneeze to the last depart- 
ng cough, the continuity of her school work 
suffered much interruption. As soon as she 
would begin to adjust to group conditions, an 
absence would oceur. As a result, she 
lepended upon home help rather than upon 
class instruction, and little interest 


The efforts of the school to con 


other 
had very 
n the latter. 
vert the mother to an active and abiding faith 
n the virtues of fresh air and exercise as pre 
bore no visible 
XXIII 
facility. 


curative agents 
When June little 
reading and perspiring with equal 


The school takes no credit to itself for either 


ventive and 


came, was 


activity. Both are due to the unflagging 


the devoted mother 

XXV child, 
anemic, handicapped by adenoids and very de 
fective felt had not 
justice to herself in the mental examination, as 


efforts otf 


Case was a pathetic rail, 


vision. I that she done 
she was very timid, and there was great diffi 
The 


in the performance 


faci 
tests 


culty in obtaining oral response. 


that she succeeded 
and that she passed the eight year Comprehen 
sion Test 1917 Revision) without 
difficulty induced me to agree to the special 
advancement The 
child was fitted to glasses during the vear, but 
to be per 


(Kuhlmann 


proposed by the teacher. 
the mother would not allow herself 
suaded into having the adenoids removed. 
Case XXVII was a thoughtful, independent 
small boy who disliked his first teacher. He 
gravely assured me that he could learn to read 
if he cared to, and proceeded to prove it. His 
XVI. When he 
reached the whom little XVI 
began to fail, he began to thrive, and by the 
halt 


ease is the reverse of that of 
teacher under 


end of the year he had done an extra 
year’s work. 

Case XXVIII was a fat little girl, one of a 
had time to get 


large family. When no one 


her ready for school, which happened fre 


quently, she stayed at home. At school she 
was very good, and very industrious in a placid 
way. When the souls of her teachers were no 
filled with despair over the abysmal ignorance 
characterising the return trom one of her fre 
quent vacations, they were in a state of uplift! 
over her rapid improvement. The end of the 
semester found her conditionally 
The second visual vocabulary test marked one 


promoted 


of her returns to the fold. 

Case XXIX was a quaint, charming baby, 
small and dainty. She gazed at school activ: 
ties for six long weeks with grave, disapprov 
She take any 
work or play of even the small 

didn’t And sh 

At home, she was a lone chick 


made no attempt to 


ing eyes. 
part in the 

groups. She 
didn’t like it. 
She was lifted out of bed in the morning, held 
on her mother’s lap and dressed. In the afte: 

noon, she was undressed again by her mother, 
and put to bed for her nap, etc., ete. At school 
people seemed to expect her to do things for 


understand it. 








herself, and she didn’t know how. One day 


she was standing beside me, struggling through 
fashion. The 


other children were playing on the floor and 


a reading lesson in half-hearted 


at the tables. She looked so tiny and bored 
that [ picked her up. Unwittingly, I had 
stumbled upon a situation that for her was 


something homelike and familiar. 


Being held 


was one of the most common experiences ot 


her life at home. She settled down comforta 
bly. She 


began, to my amazement, to read with enjoy 


Her eyes lost their forlorn look. 


ment and continued to read until I had to ask 


her to stop. Moreover, the reading, instead of 


being halting and spiritless, was done with a 


deal of dramatic feeling. The next day I tried 


her in the same way with the “sight words” 
that had been presented to her group. She 
knew most of them. Praise and encourage 


ment soon induced her to read with the group, 
and before the end of the month she was able 
with ungraded 


to dispense the help of the 


room. She was a capable little girl, but the 
strangeness of the school environment had made 
of her a homesick baby. 

XXX 


tubercular. 


child looked 


The room teacher had not sent him 


Case was a frail who 


to the nurse, because he was “so full of pep” 
When he 


was presented for physical examination, thi 


that she thought he couldn’t be ill! 


school doctor reported a slight temperature, 
doubtless the cause of the “pep,” and recom- 
mended that he be taken at once to the family 
The that the child 
was not tubercular, but asthmatic. When the 
temperature was reduced to normal, the ehild 
back 


stay for only the first half of each session to 


physician. latter decided 


came to school, but we allowed him to 
avoid fatigue, as he was still far from strong. 
In spite of ill health and only partial attend- 
ance, he had accomplished the work of a year 
and a half by June. 

The XXXI 


claimed, legally, first grade entrance for her 


parents of Case could have 
the previous semester, but were induced to let 
her have another half year in the kindergarten 
in which to develop. They were hard to per- 
The help 


she needed from the ungraded room, upon her 


suade, but they finally consented. 


entrance to the first grade, was simply extra 
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teaching and additional drill, as she was slov 


in grasping the idea of reading: i. e., the ide: 


of a definite visual symbol always representing 
the same sound. In less than a month s*e wa 
able to earry her work without further Jecia 
help, and since that time has been a most satis 


The 


cially well pleased with her school standing 


factory little pupil. parents were 


Ca lk 


the other children of the family have alway 
been unsatisfactory pupils with an antagonist 
attitude 


towards all school activities and 
quirements. The mental examination, wh 
she was in kindergarten, saved her fro 
attempting first grade work before she wa 
ready for it, and from the inevitable failure 
that would have followed. The hour a day 


spent in the ungraded room for less than a 
month, kept her from failure when she was a 
mitted to the first grade, by giving the extra 
drill that a slow-thinking child sometimes need 
when attempting a new kind of work. 
Case XXXII was a “repeater.” 


been allowed to attempt first grade 


She had 
work the 
previous semester with results akin to those 
following the exposure of an “immune” to 

contagious disease. However, she had mar 
aged to acquire all the naughty little schoo! 
room tricks that vex the souls of the instruc 
tors of youth. She was a frail, anemic looking 
child, but she never seemed to be ill, neithe 
The task of teaching 


well 


did she fatigue quickly. 
her to 
awhile. 


read seemed nigh hopeless fo 
She had experienced it all before, and 
found it meaningless and uninteresting. Hene« 
Mueh 


nuity and some firmness were needed to induee 


forth, it was beneath her notice. inge 
her to direct her footsteps into the straight 
and narrow path that leads to the three Ks 
Less than a month in the ungraded room w: 
sufficient to arouse her pride and interest, ar 
to enable her to go without special help. It 
interesting to note the difference between he 
achievement 
that of 
ability as expressed in both M. A. 


in the visual vocabulary test an 
XXXI, who, though possessing less 
and I. Q 
found the work interesting from the first, 
cause she had not been allowed to attemp! 
until she was old enough, mentally, to succees 
Case XXXV was pathetic and comical by 


turns. She had entered the first grade the pre 





emester, but had been taken ill almost 
telv, and had not 


e The had 


n followed by serious atter-effects 


eturned till Septem 


and had 
But tl 


convalescence had developed an 


illness been very real 
e 

od of 
invalidism that sat drolly enough upon 
girl who pre sented herself for 


had 


she was ill, and 


e plump hittie 


admission in September. She heen ex 


ised from so much while 


1 tound <0 pleasant, that she was lioat! 
irn to the ranks of the healthy and sound 
roughout the year she made clever use of a 
vari of pains and indispositions that always 
1 at the—for her—most opportune 
It he our n the ungraded room came 
e morning, lunch was followed by alarm 
mptoms of pau But if her extra help 
‘ame in the afternoon, she was too ill to get up 
t e morning till school was well under way 
These ailments could have been dealt with 
eadilv enough if there had not been occa 
nal symptoms, undoubtedly genuine, that 
nade one hesitate in any specific instance to 
eat them as fictitious. The first semester she 
le but little progress. During the second 
emeste he came to me every morning before 
school and read the lesson for the day Her 
rk improved greatly before the end of the 
ir, but was still far from justifying the 
special advancement to which her ability ent 
, XXXVI i re oldest « ld of the 
ro th chronologically and mentally. Sh 
nothe only child” whose mother had 
he earetull wrapped in cotton wool 
ird he rom chance contacts with th 
g world, the mother led her tenderly by 
and, back and forth from school in the 
rning and again in the afternoon. And this 
quiet suburb sought out by parents as a 
me, beeause it provided a wholesome environ 
ent for their offspring! When asked if the 


ld could not be trusted to Lo and come as 
e other children did, the mother said that 
the child was perfectly able to, but she, th 


mother, was afraid they might say something 
The child 


he 


rude to her and hurt her feelings! 


was pitifully frail. She had registered in t 


first grades of othe schools the three previous 


semesters, but each time the attendance had 
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been merely nomina I school nurse ‘ 
to help the mother n building up the el ld’s 
health All suggé ons were isele however, 
for the mother was either alread doing the 
thing suggested, because the child liked it, o 
he refused to trv it, because the child « d not 
like it. The little girl ersell Wa mus more 
amenable to reason During ‘ she 
learned to get along happ Ww e other 
children of the group, and ever wok unto he 
self a “chum June found he fo ‘ 
last half of the seeond gracik Ku pecia 
advancement waits only upor mprove ore 
eral health 
The ehildren des bed above iret pr ot 
many of those encountered by every teacher in 
first grade work year alter year Many of the 
problems presented were solved by the grack 
teachers without help from the ungraded roo: 


bl 


Many other pro 


that they could not be 


entire time of the child was spent with a lar; 


ems 


ot 


solved 


were 


so le 


ng 


tore 
perore 


by 


group. Still others needed to be foresee 
solved in advance: that is, by testing 
first grade entrance and thus guarding 
failure. Neithe e method ot meeting 
various kind ol proble: nor the 
achieved are advanced as ae al Many 
n our school systems need ringing « 
date The br cht children, no doubt 
nave thriven better upon a course ) 
é pecially aesigned tor them The Ww 
would ave derived more benefit fron 
este! na ub-primat Class ar on 
n ol nae rarter Mo ) thie 
hool cond or elerre ) ‘ lite 
trom he striet as pline mace nece 
overlarge enrollment The eareful p 
amination of all ¢| ren upo ! 
entrance, and the correcti of remedia 
fects during the pre-school period wi 
infinitely preferable to ou 
these handicaps after school entrance 
The present work is mere] in atte 
demonstrate what, under conditions fa 
ideal, can be done with the problem ea 
present themselves in an average schoo] 
use of intelligence tests, and by treatir 
ical and emotional factors as being o 
importance with the intellectual fae 


an 


vou 


against 
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school success. To obtain the results described 


the cooperation of the school as a whole was 


necessary. To secure such cooperation, it is 


evident that the principal must have been in 
her fell 


to 


hearty sympathy with the work. To 
the task of 


leave their offspring in 


helping to persuade parents 
little 


adenoids 


kindergarten a 


have glasses fitted or 


longer, or to 
and of supporting the demand for 


habits of 


removed, 


living for such pupils as 


regular 
were showing the lack. By her was made pos 
‘ible the elasticity of program that permitted 
adjustments to the needs, mental and physieal, 


And to her 


whatever 


of individual ehildren was due, 


in no small success Was 


SUMMARY 


Of a group of 36 children with the mental 
ability necessary for first grade work, 23 or 64 
per cent. completed the work of the first year 
without help other than that offered by the 
regular class room; six of the 23 completing 
the work of a year and a half, and four com 


} 


pleting the work of two years by June. Of 


the 13 who failed to adjust to school eondition 


without help, the mental ages in September 
ranged approximately from 5 5/8 to 7 2/8; 


the I. ) Ss, 93 to 119.5. Although 


weakest of the 36 were included in thi 


from ome 


minoritv. so also were some of the strong: 
of the group 
did a child 


in September fail to do the work of 


membe1 


In no case having full six yea 
mentality 
a full year by June. 
(XXIV) 


September 


having a mental 


failed 


(one case age o 


>» 6/8 in to complete the 


work of more than a half year by June. Pro 
longed absence extending over both semester 


Regular attendance 
Retention 


would 


vas the ostensible reason. 


would have postponed this failure. 


n kindergarten for another semester 
probably have avoided it altogether. 
ease of the 13 


drill 


was regarded as the principal factor 1 


In one needing additional 


help, the extra given by the ungraded 
room 
changing failure to success. 

In two eases (VII and XV) the failure wa 
result of 


and their accompanying emotional phenomene 


the direct bad physieal condition 
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and as 


these conditions were overcome the 
school situation righted itself. 


(XI) 


seemed to be 


In one case the difficulty of adjust 


ment due to a combination of 


poor group response and qualitative menta! 


difference from the rest of the group that made 


a slight variation from the usual methods o 


; 


teaching necessary in order for him to use h 


unusual power of visual memory to the be 


advantage. 


In eight eases of the thirteen, the failure t 


adjust without conditions of scho 


help to 


lite seemed to be based upon purely emotiona 


factors: a feeling of strangeness in the nm 
environment, timidity, the boredne and la 


OL interest of repeater, “incompatib litv o 


temperament” between the child and the grad 


teacher, and over and above and through 


the other factors, hindering even many of thé 


brightest pupils from doing as much as they 


were capable mentally of 


the consciousness of the 


accomplishing, was 


individual « hild ol 


the presence and observation and contact of 
the group. The child with poor group rea 
tions suffers doubly. Not only s he made 


unecomtortable by the centering ot attentior 


upon himself during his attempts to recit 
but he unable to think of himself as a pa 
ot the group, to obey commands given to th 
group, or to take to himself any informatio 
or instruction imparted to the oup as 
whole. 

It evident from an inspection of Tabl 
na the needs of this oup were not tuill 
met Cases II, XXVI and others were not 


wo 1e full measure of their ability 





However, the elimination of failure among th 


] + 


mentally eapable, the achievement of two year 


work in one bv a ehild regarded by the teache 


a 2 prospective epeater, and the complet or 


oi the work of a year and a half by anothe 


Suppo ed “misfit,” gives support to the as ump 


tion that the factors in first grade failure ean 


be controlled by the elimination of the me 


tally immature, and by provision fo 


propel 


dealing with he physical and emotional f: 


tors that in any first grade group may be ex 


pected to manifest themselves. 
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